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There’s More to 


“Fight 
Like 
You 

Train” 


in naval aviation 
com are going through a 

period that could be 
called interesting, mind-boggling, or 
perhaps frustrating, depending upon 
your personality and mindset. 
Besides the overall geo-political 
situation that is driving the whole 
thing—and over which we have the 
least, if any, control—we must 
contend with sociological and 
economic changes here at home that 
transcend the traditional civilian- 
military lines. This time, everyone’s 
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Reductions in squadrons and 
aircraft mean fewer people, less 
money, and less time to train to do 
our jobs. Yet, no less than a job done 
right is expected, as always. If we 
have lived by the catchy slogan “You 
fight like you train,” for the last 18 
years, perhaps we can add a current 
codicil: You train and operate with 
what you have, and make it work. 
That means taking advantage of 
every drop of fuel and every precious 
minute of flight time to hone our 
skills. 

In times like these, safety is a 
special part of the equation. Using 
what resources we have means 
keeping every crewman, pilot, NFO, 
and maintainer alive and working to 
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his limits. A loss of anyone, of 
training time, or of an airplane hurts 
the entire program more because 
there is not always a replacement 
easily available. 

These times are not that unique, 
though. The periods right after World 
War II, Korea, and Vietnam were no 
less tenuous, yet we survived, and 
eventually prospered. We are in the 
valley, but with a positive attitude 
toward climbing out of it, we can do 
what we have to. 
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he Home 


Cz mission was a typical one as far as I was 
concerned. I had been doing the same flight for 
more than four months flying to the Adriatic and back 
from Naples. Every 10 days or so we would service the 
MARG stationed off the east coast of Italy. 

Today there was an extra bit of excitement: we were 
ferrying a group of local media folks from our home 
town to the ship and then picking up another group 
from another home town station for the return trip. 

The weather that day was marginal (as usual), with 
ceilings of 1,500-2,500 feet AGL, isolated thunder- 
storms, rain showers, sustained winds of 20-25 knots, 
gusting to 35-40 knots, and visibility of 3-5 miles. For 
flying in the local area this weather would have been 
fine, but we were scheduled for a 1230 local takeoff 
over the Appenine Mountains. 

We had to make sure that we had enough time to get 
over the mountains and back before sunset. We had 
plenty of time, barring any major delays. The ship’s 
position was about 150 miles due east of Naples, and 
we were set for a 1400 overhead. 

Delay one came as the camera crew from the first 
group decided to record a detachment Christmas 
message before takeoff. We were finally able to get 
them on board by 1300, and we were on our way. 

The flight went smoothly despite the turbulence 
blowing through the valleys. We were able to get 
through without having to climb above 4,500 feet 
MSL, even though peaks through this area were at 
6,400 feet. 

We had to keep a close eye on our airspeed as the 
turbulence and 40-knot tailwinds were causing fluctua- 
tions from 80-120 knots (the Vmax for an H-3 is 120) 
on our airspeed indicator. 

Once we cleared the mountains, the flying was much 
smoother as we remained at 4,500 feet MSL. We did 
get an ASE (automatic stabilization equipment) prob- 
lem in our roll channel, and we had to secure it. 
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Folks! 


Because of our altitude, we were able to pick up the 
ship at 97 miles, 50 miles farther east than we had 
expected. We crossed the coast at Barletta and reported 
“feet wet” to Astro Center. Despite the favorable 
tailwinds, the ship’s farther-than-expected position, 
coupled with the media delay at takeoff, forced us to 
buster in an effort to make our overhead time. 

When we arrived, the ship was busy maneuvering 
for its next launch-and-recovery cycle and couldn’t 
recover us for another half an hour. We got the inevi- 
table “starboard D” call. 

At least we were able to squeeze in a couple of 
brownie runs for the camera crew before we landed at 
1510. The winds were still strong, reading a steady 30 
knots from the southwest. After landing at spot 5 and a 
quick visit with the grapes, we were soon ready to 
launch. 

At 1535 we took off for homeplate with an hour of 
daylight left and no roll channel on our ASE. Little did 
we know that the stage was now set for Mr. Toad’s 
wild ride. 

We were anxious to get back to Naples as soon as 
possible since the weather didn’t seem to be improving 
where we were. It was going to be a long flight without 
anyone to talk to on this side of the Appenines. Our 
last communications with Astro Center was going “feet 
dry” a long hundred miles from Naples. 

Checking our charts, we decided we should follow 
the Al7 highway, which ran due west from Barletta to 
Naples through the mountains. 

Since Barletta’s elevation was 3,100 feet MSL, we 
figured this route would take us through the lowest 
visible terrain. As the sun slowly sunk below the horizon, 
the weather conditions gradually deteriorated. About 
three-quarters of our way home it began to rain and 
visibility decreased to between one and two miles. Since 
it was now below 10 degrees C. we were worried about 
icing, and we turned on our engine anti-ice and pitot heat. 
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By 1715 it was dark, with the ceilings slowly getting 
lower as we climbed higher into the mountains. We 
were worried about getting too low over the highway 
because of unseen telephone lines. 

The road that was visible during the daylight was a 
distorted snake now and getting harder to follow 
because there was no street lighting. We picked out car 
headlights to maintain our track. As the copilot was 
primarily on an instrument scan, our crewman moved 
forward to act as an extra set of eyes. 

Just when we thought it 
couldn't get any worse, we lost 
sight of the highway as it entered a 
tunnel. We flew over the ridge and 
circled back to try and pick it up 
again. I was worried we would 
lose any ground references. We 
hoped the road didn’t turn inside 
the mountain. 

At this point, we didn’t have 
enough gas to bingo back to the 
ship. Amendola Airport was 
within flying distance, but was 
closed on weekends. The possibil- 
ity of landing in a parking lot 
entered our minds when we 
suddenly picked up the road 
again. 

The mountains seemed to be 
hedging us in as we slowly 
weaved back and forth. You could 
only tell their position as darker 
blots of night against the turbulent skyline. We hoped 
at any minute to pick up Naples or Grazzanise TACAN 
as the minutes slowly crept by. 

My worst fear of the night was realized as the 
ceiling dropped, and we were flying into and out of the 
clouds. The road turned, and we lost sight of it behind 
a mountain on my right. There was a mountain on our 
left and a solid line of clouds in front of us. We were 
beginning a climbing right turn to try to recircle when 
the copilot picked up the road again and dove to 
intercept it. 

Our pitot-static instruments were cycling erratically 
as we were tossed about in the maelstrom. The VSI 
was fluctuating up and down as well as the airspeed 
indicator and altimeter, making it almost impossible to 
maintain any kind of a stable platform. All that training 
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that had been pounded into us from the beginning was 
coming into play when we needed it most! 

As we intercepted the road, it seemed to straighten 
out ahead and we thought we were going to be OK 
when once again the ceilings dropped and we were 
IFR. Luckily the copilot was able to maintain his 
heading as he bottomed the collective. 

We were showing a 2,000-fpm rate of descent and it 
felt like we were standing still. We watched rotor Nr 
and the radalt during the longest five seconds of my 

life. Just as we broke out, we 
picked up Naples TACAN at 13 
miles. We had cleared our last 
ridgeline, and the 1,000-foot 
ceilings here seemed to be all the 
space in the world. 

We picked up Mount Vesuvius 
on our left we all breathed sighs 
of relief. While Tower cleared us 
into land at 1745, I just kept 
thinking, “Let’s not mess up 
now.” We landed safely, and I 
swear I saw one of the newsmen 
kiss the ground as he deplaned! 

Maybe luck had a big part to 
play that day but I also believe 
that we made our own luck. Our 
crew coordination and skill paid 
off when we needed it most. 4 

Lt. Mattison flies with HC-2. 

How many times have you 
heard, “Weather’s too bad to go 

IFR. Let’s cancel and go VFR”? IFR does not stand 
for “I follow roads,” although this tactic is well-suited 
to helicopter flight. 

Mountains around the world are littered with the 
remains of helo crews who were not as lucky as this 
crew. Thunderstorms, icing and bad weather are scary, 
even more so after dark. The venerable H-3 is an 
excellent all-weather aircraft. Good crew coordination 
makes it almost bulletproof. 

When deciding whether to continue “under” the 
weather, or to climb into it and go IFR, just remember 
the ground still has a Pk of 1. The best option is not to 
be there in the first place. An IFR flight back from the 
ship at 8,000 feet might have been the best option for 
this crew. — LCdr. John Burgess, H-3 analyst, Naval 
Safety Center. 
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By Lt. Robert L. Hauser 


W. had just gotten underway for a Med deploy- 
e ment, and the battlegroup was conducting 


intensive training during the transit. We launched in our 
SH-60B on an SSC mission. I was the H2P flying right 
seat, and we were supposed to find and target the bad guy 
who was “opposing” us. 

The visibility was fair and there were a few thunder- 
storms lurking about, but the weather didn’t seem to be 
worth complaining about. 

Our initial radar search revealed several contacts 
away from the direction of the thunderstorms. One contact 
showed up intermittently on the opposite side of a me- 
dium-sized cell. Since ESM wasn’t giving us any clues as 
to who was who, we decided to check out the contacts 
away from the thunderstorms first. They turned out to be 
merchant traffic, so it was time to investigate our sole 
remaining target. 

We closed the cell and decided to use the radar to 
keep as accurate a picture as possible on the edges of the 
system. We worked out a quick plan to get around the 
storm and take a look. As we closed to within a few 
miles of the cell a light drizzle started, which gradually 
increased to a moderate shower. We didn’t see a problem, 
as long as we stayed clear of the really ugly stuff. 
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I thought that things were going well when, out of the 
corner of my eye, I saw a large object whiz by the left 
window. It was a strange place for a bird. I asked the 
HAC if he’d seen the “bird.” He had, and came to the 
same conclusion. 

Suddenly, an authoritative thunk reverberated from 
my chin bubble, followed by two more hits on the left side 
of the aircraft. We realized what was happening, and 
decided we had all had enough fun. It was time to expedi- 
tiously re-define respectable distance from the cloud. 
After we were well clear (and this time I do mean well 
clear), we continued to homeplate for an uneventful landing. 

Our inspection revealed a mangled front-left ESM 
antenna and a dent in the nose-bay cover worthy of a *57 
Chevy. We never determined where the exact point of 
impact of the third hail stone was. 

So, what did we learn here? First, that the meteorol- 
ogy instructor at Pensacola was correct when he said 
thunderstorms sometimes throw hail 30 miles. Remember 
that? I sure do, now that I’ve had a reminder. Second, this 
incident underscores the importance of your visor. I don’t 
think I need to spell out what would have happened if we 


had taken a hit on the windshield with our visorsup. << 
Lt. Hauser flies with HSL-46. 
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Is a Bad Attitude 


By LCdr. James J. Shulock 


hhh-h...heavy, night cat shot, what better 

way to start a tanker hop? It was a semi- 
typical November night off SOCAL—dark, no 
definable horizon with numerous layers of puffies. 
My stick and I were tasked to check out an S-3 
tanker before acting as mission gas for cyclic ops. 

The Hoover was at 10,000 feet somewhere over 
mother. We climbed to 9,000 feet and were in and 
out of clouds. After 10 minutes of playing hide-and- 
seek, we decided to move to a “clear” area (read no 
clouds, but no horizon either), about 30 miles from the 
CV at 15,000 feet. 

Once there, and after another pattern search, we 
called a tally and began a 270 KIAS (SOP sez tank- 
ers will be 250 KIAS, left turns) approach on bearing 
for rendezvous. At 200 to 300 yards, we slowed and 
saw the tanker start a right turn away from us. Then, 
it suddenly came back left. Immediately, all four eyes 
were outside staring at our lead for the final stages of 
the rendezvous. 

Soon we were in parade waiting for the basket to 
extend; and then, just as soon, we were acute. My 
pilot and I both watched as the S-3 slowly slid past 
our right side. 

My pilot asked, “What’s my airspeed?” As I 
came in to look, I saw 210 KIAS and what appeared 
to be 22-23 units AOA. As I opened my mouth to 
reply, I also saw the ADI and VGI tumble toward a 
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soon-to-be inverted, 60-degree nose-down attitude. 
With the altimeter unwinding, I exclaimed, “We’ ve 
departed! Level your wings!” 

He came inside, saw the situation and, with the 
help of a six-G-plus pull, leveled at 8,200 feet. 

After a pregnant pause, we started breathing again 
and quickly decided that we were OK, and the aircraft 
was flying normally. 

‘What the hell happened?” we both asked. 

Well, a combination of high weight, slow air- 
speed, AOB, and a slight pull (remember slightly 
acute) resulted in a departure and a night unusual- 
attitude qual. 

The major league lesson learned is though the 
tanker’s unusual gyrations got our attention, someone 
should have monitored altitude and airspeed. In the 
luxury of multiseat aircraft during a night rendezvous, 
the BN, RIO, or TACCO is the logical choice. An- 
other lesson learned is flight leaders, don’t set up 
your wingman for a fall. If 250 KIAS is the briefed 
(or SOP) rendezvous speed, then be there. Your 
wingman is counting on it! 4 

LCdr. Shulock flew with VA-145. He is currently the air operations officer 
for CINCLANT. 

This story is a good pitch for aircrew coordination 
training (ACT). In multi-seat aircraft, we must share 
lookout doctrine, not only for the tactical portion of the 
flight, but also to decide who is inside and who is outside 
the cockpit.—Ed. 
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As Bette Davis Once Said, 


“What a Dump!” 


By Capt. Thomas F. Oltorik, Jr., USMC 


Wi launched from MCAS EI Toro on a beauti- 
e ful summer day. My wingman was an FRS 
student. As we approached the warning area, he began 
having INS problems that would prevent us from com- 
pleting the mission. As we had briefed, I passed him the 
lead, reviewed PCL procedures, and opted to dump down 
to a normal landing weight for RTB. 

When I reached 7,500 pounds of internal fuel, my jet 
began having its own problems. After seeing the dump- 
open caution light, I re-checked the dump switch, expect- 
ing it to be on, only to find it off; I had not placed it there. 

Naturally, I cycled it a few dozen times, and of 
course, it always returned to the off position with un- 
abated fuel flow out the dump masts. At a dump rate of 
1,000 pounds per minute, I wouldn’t remain in the air 
much longer. I immediately got ATC’s attention with a 
7700 squawk while I managed to find “Dump Open” in 
the PCL. It did not offer much help. 

We were between El Toro and San Clemente. Deal- 
ing with IFR handling and flying over populated areas 
back to El Toro was not appealing. San Clemente seemed 
our best option, although weather there wasn’t the best. I 
detached my student wingman, who was still sorting out 
his problems, and headed for my divert. My wingman 
recovered safely at El Toro. 

San Clemente Tower was 
calliig 800 feet overcast, and 
I decided to descend to VFR 
conditions underneath for a 
visual straight-in recovery. I 
felt this was prudent because 
of the tremendous amount of 
information provided by the 
Hornet’s integrated moving- 
map/INS/TACAN display. 

Also, with the rapid loss of 
fuel, it was the quickest way 
to get the aircraft safely on the 
ground. 

I expected the dumping to stop with the landing gear 
extended, but it didn’t. In fact, the situation looked worse. 
I picked up the field at three miles, completed the landing 
checklist, and double-checked that the arresting hook was 
up. Sparks from the hook and a trap would no doubt 
ignite the rapidly-dumping fuel. 

On touchdown, I hoped fuel flow would stop, but true 
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to form, it didn’t. It was very impressive watching ail that 
fuel gush out on to the runway and vaporize as it hit hot 
portions of the variable-exhaust nozzles. It was comfort- 
ing, however, to see large NALF San Clemente CFR 
trucks maintaining parade position during my rollout at 
100 knots! I cleared the single runway at the first avail- 
able taxiway, immediately shut down, and made an 
emergency egress over the wing. 

I looked back from the safety of the CFR vehicle; 
residual fuel was still running out the dump masts. It 
soaked the back of the aircraft, forming a large pool of 
JP-S. 

Relieved to have the jet safely on the ground, I 
reviewed the incident. In the few minutes that elapsed 
after the “Dump Open” caution, the aircraft lost about 
4,000 pounds of fuel. Had I not been within seven min- 
utes of a runway, we would have lost an aircraft. 

The dump-open caution is not an immediate-action 
item (maybe it should be), but as usual, there is no 
substitute for NATOPS knowledge. As it turned out, 
when the fuel had dropped below my bingo setting, the 
dump switch had gone to its normal off position, but a 
controller valve had failed in the open position, allowing 
the fuel to continue dumping. cir 
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Under similar circumstances, consider stopping as 
quickly as possible on the runway and getting out ASAP 
because of the extreme fire hazard. 

Don’t assume the dumps can be shut off after being 


turned on and plan accordingly. < 
Capt. Oltorik was an instructor with VMFAT-101 at the time of this 
incident. He now flies with VMFA-142. 
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So That's What a 


Red-Hot Ice Pick 


Feels Like! 


By Lt. Brad Jensen 


he boat pulled into North Island just before 

Superbowl weekend, and I was anticipating a 
couple of days of R & R. We would be pulling out again 
on Monday, and the heavy schedule of ITA would begin 
on Tuesday. My weekend consisted of various work 
projects, and, believe it or not, SDO on Superbowl 
Sunday! To make matters worse, I came down with a head 
cold on Friday morning. I retired to my stateroom Monday 
around 0200 and dragged myself out of bed at 0645 to 
turn the duty over to the new SDO. 

The boat pulls out, I’m tired, and I’m still feeling a 
little under the weather, but hey, it’s my wave day on the 
platform. After killing off some paperwork that night, I 
hit the rack around midnight. ITA kicks off Tuesday and I 
finally see my name on the flight schedule for an airborne 
crew switch night trap. The ITA “war” has begun, my 
headache is gone now, and I can valsalva. I’m feeling 
pretty good. When brief time comes, I’m a little tired and 
hungry, but no problem, I’m a hacker and, after all, this is 
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war. 
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Off the cat, we lunge into the darkness for a 3.5-hour 
mission. As we start to climb, I hear (or was that feel?) 
that squeaking sound in my nose and cheek area. After a 
few mouth-wide-open yawns, my sinuses and ears are 4.0 
again. 

When the mission is complete, Marshal sets us up in 
the stack for a touch-and-go, to be followed by my trap 
after a seat switch. 

We push on time and at platform, I check in with 
Approach. Just after that call, my hard-learned lesson 
begins. 

Out of nowhere, what feels like a sledgehammer hits 
me in my upper right-jaw area with a paralyzing blow. I 
grasp my face with both hands, writhing in pain, now 
experiencing the full effect of a red-hot ice pick piercing 
my right upper teeth and jaw. The searing pain drilling 
through the right side of my head sends tears streaming 
down my face. My upper right teeth feel as if they will 
explode at any moment, and I swear I can taste blood 
squirting from them under the pressure. 
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At this point I’m incapacitated. I vaguely hear my 
left-seat pilot ask me what’s wrong as he continues 
pressing downward at 2,000 fpm. Excruciating pain and 
fear now control me. I hear the skipper in the back end 
advising Approach of my condition, calling it a sinus 
block. 

I’ve heard the stories, but now I’m writing my own 
case study. I pull out the emergency bottle of Afrin, but 
no dice. I’m going to get the full effect on this one. Mask 
on, 100 percent oxygen... no chance paddles! I can’t 
escape the torture. At this point, outstanding crew coordi- 
nation saves me from any more serious damage to my 
sinuses. The left-seat pilot stops the approach while the 
mission commander advises the ship of the situation and 
our intentions. We climb back up to 2,000 feet to relieve 
the pressure and give me a chance to recover somewhat 
before we continue, slowly, down to the ship. 

After a lap around the delta pattern, we gradually 
descend to intercept the glideslope for the trap. Once on 
deck, I head directly to sick bay in search of our flight 
surgeon. After a few X-rays and a hose up my nostrils 
applying pressure and suction, the pain subsides a little. 
The flight doc gives me a few prescriptions, a layman’s 
explanation of sinuses and their extreme sensitivity to 
pressure changes, and, of course, the dreaded grounding 
notice. 

I tried to be a hacker, and it almost cost me severe 
damage to my sinuses. Luckily, I didn’t rip or tear any- 
thing, and I was given the OK to fly again about a week 
later. I learned two important lessons from this experi- 
ence. 

First, the importance of crew coordination in such an 
event. My left-seat pilot and the skipper did not hesitate 
to jump in and help. I couldn’t thank them enough for the 
backup. More importantly, I found out even though you 
can breathe through your nose, still valsalva, and even 
Catry an emergency bottle of Afrin, you’re not impervious 
to a sinus block. 

Lt. Jensen flies with VAW-117. 
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PERSPECTIVE 


By Lt. Ken Caraveo 


1 was amazed at how rapidly the sania 
incapacitated during a critical phase of flight. Havit 
the mission commander recognize what was happet 
and jump right in to handle comms with the ship le 
keep my attention focused on flying the plane. 











By Cdr. J.C. Tellefson 


Everything seemed OK until It 
the copilot if he was OK. At first, I thou 
just pulling the Old Man’s chain, but t 
the altimeter, I realized we were des 
2,700 feet. As I began wondering what ' 


going on up there, I heard the copilot moan,“M 


are killing me.” That’ s when L rca ae 
aviate and help him out. 
I told the pilot to’ discontiaue thi F 
I called Marshal and requested to climb : 
overhead the ship. The ship responded 
and as we passed through 2,000 feet, 
copilot was feeling some relief, so we 
sion to level off. There was certainly 
descend again, and subject him to tk 
time. na 
Next, as we were cleared d 
offered a slow “pilot’s discretion” 
They really did everything possible 
Unaccustomed to normal copi 
then handed me the NATOPS PC! 
reading the checklists to the pilot 
continued to recover. We establish 
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Too Eager to Help 


By LCdr. Mark Scherberger 


he Caribbean sun was low in the sky after 

another day of the fleet exercise. We could see 
the carrier on the horizon and many strobe lights from the 
various battlegroup aircraft. We soon recognized the 
familiar shape of an SH-2F and waited to see which sister 
det was up for another training mission. They flew around 
mother for a little while, apparently enjoying the sight of 
our destroyer at dusk, then departed toward the birdfarm. 

Not too much later, they returned, making a pass up 

our starboard side and lowering their landing gear. I 
thought that action somewhat strange in that we were not 
scheduled to launch or recover any aircraft for the remain- 
der of the day. Our H-2 was on the flight deck for a 
practice torp load. 


“Flight quarters, flight quarters. All hands man your 
flight-quarter stations for hot pump.” 

As I climbed the ladder to the flight deck, there was 
pandemonium. Bodies, chains and floatcoats were in 
motion. 

“Chocks out,” shouted the director 

“Stop! Did you get permission to move the helo?” 

I asked. “No? Then, stand by!” 

As I was waiting for the OOD to grant permission, I 
saw my ops officer and AT3 hunched over, laboring to 
move the aux tank that had been removed for the torp load 
into the hangar. I saw one end of that aux tank hit the 
deck. 

“Permission to move the helo granted.” 

“Do it!” I said. 

Total time elapsed: less than five minutes. 

The H-2 landed, and one of the pilots came into the 
hangar for a friendly chat with our MO about parts, flying, 
and life in general. After getting a few answers from him, 
I left them to have my own talk with CIC, the OOD, and 
the ship’s captain. 

Notice the word “emergency” did not precede the call 
to flight quarters. In fact, the helo was 45 minutes to 
splash. Their ship was running late on a gunex, the carrier 
said go away, and they came to us for fuel. No urgency, 
let alone emergency, no problem. 

CIC did not relay the whole picture to the OOD and 
both were apparently unaware that the flight deck was 
fouled. We received no call regarding deck status. 

Forgive me for seeing the dark side of things, but 
looking back, I see the ship heeling over to get best deck, 
while our helo, unknown to the bridge, is being moved 
into the hangar. I choose not to think too much about what 
could have followed. 

The captain has said on more than one occasion that 
“perception is reality.” The det perceived that one of their 
Own was in trouble and was, by gawd, going to give them 
a place to land. 

In precisely the circumstance where a deliberate but 
measured response was required, we partially failed to 
execute it. The movement of the helo was ultimately 
sanctioned by the bridge, and the aux-tank “oxen” rapidly 


received assistance. < 
LCadr. Scherberger flew with HSL-34. 
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By Lt. Rand McNally 


M BN and I were going to be flying our A-6 

on a 30-plane night strike. Everything 
would take place on the back side of the clock, starting 
with the massive air-wing brief in one of the larger ready 
rooms at 0100. 

The initial rendezvous of a large strike is often the 
most difficult part of the entire mission, even under the 
simplest conditions. Night EMCON rendezvous at low 
altitude, where the rendezvous point is other than directly 
overhead the ship, are among the most challenging of all. 
When the ship’s TACAN is not operating, such as during 
an EMCON launch, different aircraft navigational systems 
can vary as to the rendezvous radial and DME. This 
problem creates, shall we say, a more interesting than 
usual rendezvous scenario. 

For tactical considerations, our rendezvous happened 
to include all of these complicating factors. The strike 
brief also called for certain dissimilar aircraft to rendez- 
vous at the same altitude. As usual, the thought of so 
many airplanes in one small piece of sky was both thrill- 
ing and chilling. 

We catapulted into the moonlit night determined, as 
always, to maneuver our A-6 into the formation as safely 
and expeditiously as possible. Even though the rendez- 
vous was being conducted away from the ship, little time 
passed before I had the lead in sight and began swiftly 
maneuvering to the bearing line. 

Since the lead was far enough away to necessitate 
keeping my eyes fixed on him, I told my BN that I was 
“padlocked.” As was our usual routine, my BN now 
redoubled his efforts to maintain an effective lookout, 
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especially out the left side of our aircraft where he knew I 
was not presently able to look. For my part, I was aware 
of numerous aircraft in the vicinity but remained primarily 
focused on our still-distant lead. 

“There’s an airplane out there at nine o’clock,” my 
BN said calmly. He was giving me an advisory call and 
was fully satisfied when I simply replied, “OK.” He knew 
the other airplane was well outside my field of view and 
was keeping an eye on it while trying to determine if it 
would be a factor. Then things started to happen fast. 

“There’s an airplane at nine o’clock,” my BN said 
again. He rarely called advisory traffic twice and even he 
was unsure how all this would play out in the night sky. 
Nonetheless, I detected something in his voice. 

“Should I look?” I asked. 

Now he was sure, “Yeah, look!” 

I was horrified! Constant bearing and decreasing 
range were beside the point; we were less than half a 
heartbeat away from a midair with the underside of an F-14. 

Huge quantities of adrenaline jolted through our 
bodies as I slammed the stick forward and partly leveled 
the wings. The sound of the Tomcat’s engines roared 
through our cockpit as we shot underneath and to the 
inside of the F-14’s turn. Incredibly, the F-14 crew never 
saw US. 

Looking back on this episode, it is clear that nothing 
beats good crew coordination. My BN and I had flown 
together at sea for months. This shared cockpit experience 
made us a responsive crew. We operated under mutually 
established habit patterns and were so used to working 
together that we recognized even small changes in voice 
inflections. 

Also, lookout doctrine is the key to continued success 
and safety in naval aviation. We must give special atten- 
tion to formation rendezvous. In multi-crewed aircraft, 
make it a point to look where you know the other person 


is not looking. It just might make your day (or night)! < 
Lt. McNally flies A-6Es with VA-304. He is also an airline pilot. 
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jen his first flight in the training command 
communication is one of the NFO’s biggest 
concerns. Dealing with the one radio in the T-34 was bad 
enough, but the two in the T-47 could be nightmarish. 
One year later flying the EA-6B, with two UHFs, one 
VHF and one HF radio, plus a scanner and a comm 
receiver, there is an imminent possibility of communica- 
tion overload. 

When we get to the portion of the brief entitled “Loss 
of Radios,” it’s easy to just laugh and say, “That can 
never happen to us.” And even if, by some bizarre chance 
it did, we always have four PRC-90s (one with each 
aircrew) on board, for a total of 10 radios. The Prowler 
just can not go NORDO. 

Guess again. 

One evening (why do these things always happen at 
night?) while operating off the 
coast of Oman, as we traveled 
down the cat, the backseaters saw 
a bright flash in the vicinity of the 
aft circuit-breaker panel. Once 
safely airborne, they discovered 
that the flash was caused by a 
non-essential circuit breaker and 
the INS circuit breaker located in 
the forward cockpit popping, 
causing the loss of our naviga- 
tional computer. Not five more 
minutes had passed when a third circuit breaker popped. 
True, a popped circuit breaker is usually no big deal, but 
we could not help but recall the line in NATOPS which 
reads “when a popped circuit breaker is reset... in the EA- 
6B aircraft, a high-temperature flash fire can result.” 

Assessing Our situation, we decided that although we 
had no system, we still had a good TACAN, and did not 
hesitate to continue motoring out on our assigned route. 
Two minutes later, one backseater, noticing that his UHF 
repeaters were now blank, asked the front cockpit, “Is 
there a reason why you’ ve turned off the radios?” 

“T didn’t turn off the radios,” the pilot replied. Uh-oh. 

Although the UHF radio circuit breakers were in, the 
radios were dead. At this point it seemed like a good idea 
to turn around. The right frontseater immediately tried 
VHF guard. Unfortunately, no reply from the carrier. 
Although we could contact a foreign ground controller on 
VHF, he couldn’t communicate on UHF, and therefore, 
couldn’t pass our problem along to the ship. 

We also had the HF radio, but the Prowler HF radio 
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can only tune in whole numbers; the frequencies the ship 
monitors all use the tenths digit. The result: we had two 
radios that would not work, and two radios that worked 
perfectly, but we could not use. The mighty Prowler had 
gone NORDO. 

Our options had far from run out. We still had the 
PRC-90s. However, they had a much shorter range than 
we had anticipated, and even 20 miles from the ship, no 
one was able to hear us. We also had the communications 
receiver and the scanner. The former, naturally, had been 
griped inop, but we were able to use the scanner. As our 
biggest concern was the approach, we tuned to approach 
control. A wave of relief swept through the cockpit as we 
heard the familiar voice of a controller giving out marshal 
instructions. 

As we returned to the ship, with a plan to rendezvous 
with the tanker, it dawned on us 
that it might be more sensible to 
be listening to the tanker fre- 
quency. We had been lulled into 
the comforting feeling of 
listening to any voice, rather 
than to one which might help us. 
Later we learned that both Strike 
and the E-2 had been trying to 
contact us on UHF guard, and 
had we had that frequency in the 
scanner, we might have allevi- 
ated some unnecessary concern. 

After the rendezvous, we again tried the PRC-90s and 
found we could communicate with the tanker (we were 
“weak but readable”). With a little confusion we managed 
to relay to the tanker that we could listen, but not talk, and 
he, in turn, told the ship. We were brought in, single ship, 
listening to Approach and the LSO on the scanner, for an 
uneventful recovery. 

We learned two major lessons. The first was to never 
say, “Oh, that can’t happen to us.” We brief for the 
unexpected, and the expected. Know your procedures, but 
also know some alternate solutions. If one idea didn’t 
work, we proposed another. And don’t give up on ideas 
that aren’t working “right now.” By retrying the PRC-90s, 
we avoided most of the hassles of a full-blown night 
NORDO recovery. 

The second point was the lack of common VHF 
frequency monitored by the ship and the air wing. A little 


advanced coordination goes a long way. < 
Lt. Silk is an NFO with VAQ- 136. 
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A a jaygee RIO fresh from the F-14 FRS, what 
& is the best kind of flight you could ask for? 
Anything that doesn’t involve gradesheets, of course. This 
particular summer evening was another chance for me to 
do just that. A nice night FCLP hop with an easy going 
Cat III pilot. Who could pass up the chance for flight 
time that didn’t have the associated stress that instructors 
are so skillful at providing? 

The gaggle brief was thorough, as usual. The LSO 
covered safety, pattern altitudes and other pilot-related 
information. My pilot and I discussed procedures, 
lookout doctrine, RIO responsibilities, and any other 
questions that I had. We preflighted, manned up, and 
launched into the setting Virginia sun. 

For anyone who hasn’t made the journey from 
Oceana to Fentress OLF, it takes around two minutes, 
depending on the wind. Through the thin haze, we began 
the search for the red twirly atop the LSO shack. I began 
thinking how much more interesting it must be to find a 
carrier on an EMCON recovery in the middle of nowhere. 
My train of thought was disturbed as the pilot reported the 
field in sight, and we proceeded to the break. 

Slowing through 300 knots, I made my standard call 


John W, Williams 


Seconds 


By Lt. Jeffrey Reed 


to extend the wings. I checked over my shoulder for 
movement, then turned my attention to other matters, such 
as looking for traffic, calculating approach speed, and 
concentrating on sounding good on the radio. 

As we decelerated to flap speed, my pilot announced 
that he could not move the flap handle. As I pulled out my 
PCL, I tried to recall NATOPS lectures on what interlocks 
would prevent flap-handle movement. 

We told the LSO that we were having trouble and 
since we were the first to the field, we continued around 
the racetrack. 

As we approached the threshold, the pilot now noticed 
that he required higher-than-normal power settings to 
maintain altitude. The next words from the LSO, as 
innocent as they may sound, made my heart sink. 

“Be advised that your wingtip lights are inop.” Now 
that was an interlock that I did remember. 

I believe the light came on for all of us simulta- 
neously. I was looking over my shoulder in horror as the 
LSO suggested firmly, “Put your wings out!” The 
wingsweep switch had not seated and the wings had only 
extended a few degrees. By this time, I learned later, we 
were nearly tapping afterburner to stay airborne. The pilot 
selected manual and extended the feathers to the full 20- 
degree position. After a lap around the pattern to 
reconfigure the jet (and ourselves), we focused on the task 
at hand and completed an otherwise uneventful flight. 

On deck, we had more than the standard debrief items 
that night. Although it may be true that everybody is 
trying to kill you, this time we almost did it to ourselves. 
I let myself feel so secure with a senior pilot that I had 
not bothered to back him up. I also learned that your jet 
may give you plenty of clues that something is not quite 
right. We both had hints as to what was wrong, but we 
overlooked the most simple explanation. Even though a 
switch failed, we had ample time to correct the problem. 

I have since decided that I can spare four seconds out 
of every flight to watch my wings until they are fully 
extended. 

Lt. Reed flies with VF-21. 
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By Lt. J.M. Danielson 
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have previously experienced vertigo, but it was 

always “up and away,” and never so bad that a 
quick glance at my attitude gyro didn’t solve the problem. 
But one night, the leans got hold of me and almost didn’t 
let go. 

We were on our way home from 45 days in the North 

Atlantic. However, we first had to crossdeck with one of 
our sister dets because of a casualty to their helo. 
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It was dark when my crew and I landed on our new 
home for the night. During the shutdown, the battery-fault 
caution light illuminated and seconds later, everything 
went black as the auxiliary power unit (APU) wound 
down. “Good thing I’m on a ship that carries SH-60s,” I 
thought. 

The AEs determined that my battery had overtemped 
and was now unusable.” 

“Great, give me a new one.” 

We used our last one a few days ago, sir.” 

Uh, oh. I now had no way to start my APU, much less 
my engines, which wouldn’t help for the morning launch. 
But Aegis cruisers have two helos. We decided to take the 
battery out of their other helo so I could fly back to my 
ship and get a spare battery. 

By now it was really dark out: no moon, no horizon, 
no sky. We manned up, started up, and got the numbers. 
Winds were to starboard, and I was the left seat, so it was 
my takeoff. I had slid back in a hover and started my 
pedal turn to set up for an instrument takeoff when my 
head uncaged. I had lost sight of the ship and was now 20 
feet over the back of a CG-47-class cruiser, with no visual 
clues to tell me which way was up. 

Looking at the attitude indicator didn’t help recage 
my head. I felt I was I was nose low and extremely right 
wing down, but the AI was telling me the opposite. I 
started to get nervous because I was at SO feet and behind 
a ship that I couldn’t see. The ship had a huge hangar face 
and a mast that was about 180 feet high. 

“I have vertigo real bad,” I said over the ICS. 

“Do you want me to take the controls?” my copilot 
asked. 

“No, talk to me,” I replied. 

I had my eyeballs locked on the AI and pulled power, 
doing what must have been a vertical climb to 500 feet, 
while my copilot helped me maintain wings and nose 
level. 

Once up and away, I relinquished the controls and 
breathed a heavy sigh of relief, although my ego was 
shattered and my confidence fairly low. 

We did things right though. I ’fessed up immediately, 
and good crew coordination got us through. The crewman 
in back played a big part, too. After my initial ICS call, he 
immediately began calling our altitude off his nav table 
and said we were very close (too close) to the ship, and 
that I needed to come right. The call I remember most 
from that night is when he said, “We’re passing 200 feet. 
We’re OK.” 

If you get vertigo, say so. Just hearing the copilot’s 
and crewman’s voices helped. Without their help, I’m 
sure I’d either have hit the ship or gone swimming. a | 

Lt. Danielson flies with HSL-42’s Det 2. 
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I was a beautiful clear day at NAS Fallon. Two 

weeks of the detachment were finished, and the 
“one week war” was starting that night, so we had a little 
time for training. The plan was to take our two sleek 
Shadows on a section-lead training flight. My lead 
“wanna be” and the rest of us in the flight met in the ready 
room to prepare for what should have been an uneventful 
flight. Before the brief, I contemplated all of the times as 
a training-command instructor I had heard a lead brief. 

The brief began with the usual lineup and admin 

items and, as the lead pilot moved on into the formation 
aspect of the brief, I took note of how well he covered all 
of the pertinent items: start up, marshal, taxi. We finally 
came to emergencies. I shuddered at the thought of 
trading paint with another airplane. After the brief, we 
went to manup. 
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My ES-3 had been down for a week and really needed 
to fly. The start-up, taxi, and four-second delay on the 
takeoff roll was fine, except we rotated at the same time. I 
was aboard by the end of the runway, a fact I attributed to 
having better engines and a thousand pounds less fuel. 

As we flew toward the area, my jet easily climbed, 
operating well below the maximum continuous power 
setting. Seeing how easily I had gotten aboard and was 
hanging on, my lead left his power at the maximum 
continuous setting. The afternoon sun lit up the desert 
floor and surrounding mountains for miles as the lack of 
Florida humidity made the visibility almost coast-to-coast. 

We breezed through the basic section maneuvering 
and set up for breakup and rendezvous. My lead was 
doing a great job, even thinking of the head nods for the 
turns. We passed the lead, and I showed him how a fleet- 
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...the aircraft 
banked to the 


left. We all felt 
a small thump. 
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experienced guy could lead a section (no head nods). 
When I had enough of the lead, I gave it back to him. 

It was now time for the simulated TACAN approach 
at altitude; we’d save the approach to the field for a 
section break. His right seater gave the hand signal to 
extend the speedbrakes, and I saw them come out the 
usual five degrees, then to the 25-degree position. I 
complied and extended my boards the customary three 
count, but that didn’t do it. I extended them more, moved 
the aircraft a little to the right, and finally wound up with 
the brakes fully deployed while maintaining position with 
a normal power setting. I tucked it in. Having the sun 
behind him made it a little hard to see the signals. 

Next came the gear-down signal. I extended the gear, 
lowered the flaps to takeoff, and retracted the speedbrakes. 
But, as I did so, I began to move forward and into the 
lead. I pulled back on the throttles, but I was already at idle. 

I thought, “No problem, I’ll just move out to the right, 
and we’ll work this out.” 

I pushed the stick to the right and... nothing hap- 
pened. Now the lead was getting closer. I was a little 
lower than him, so I pushed down to get some separation. 
I pushed down and... Nothing! Now the chance for that 
unthinkable paint swap was getting close, real close. 

As I passed under the lead, craning my head up to 
keep sight of him, I thought that we would hit, probably in 
the tail section. ; 

As my aircraft started coming out the other side, I put 
in left stick and... Nothing, yet. Once we cleared his 
turbulent air and my jet was in a clean airstream, my 
control movements took effect, and the aircraft banked to 
the left. We all felt a small thump. I looked over at my 
lead a couple of hundred feet away. His ESM pod on the 
wing tip was bent up a little on the trailing edge. My 
right-seater looked out at our wing and said, “No damage 
here.” We had hit him, but with what? We returned to the 
field in a loose three-mile trail. 

The debrief revealed that I had clipped him on the 
rear of his wing ESM pod with the corner of my horizon- 
tal stabilizer. How did it happen? I got sucked in, or 
maybe “‘suckered in” is more like it. I was caught in a 
dead area that was produced by his aircraft in the landing 
configuration, a type of wake turbulence close to his 
aircraft, all magnified by the fact that we were doing the 
approach at 14,000 feet MSL. 

Fortunately, damage was minor, requiring only a bit 
of hammering, a small $10 fiberglass patch for the planes, 


and a huge patch to cover one senior section leader’s ego. < 
Lt. Swathwood flies with VQ-6. 
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More Than a Float Coat 


By Lt. Duke Dietz 


float coat is one mandatory piece of personal 

protective equipment (PPE) that will save your 
life if you are blown overboard, but it will not protect you 
from all of the shipboard hazards. Within the first two 
months of our six-month WESTPAC deployment, our 
squadron alone had three head injuries caused by person- 
nel walking into static aircraft. 

What is most disturbing about these injuries is that 
they involved four of the five senses—eyes, ears, nose, 
mouth—which are irreplaceable. We have been lucky in 
that the injuries our squadronmates received healed, 
nothing a few stitches or band-aids couldn’t fix. 

One contributing factor, besides the fact that these 
people weren’t wearing a cranial, is that control surfaces 
are located in different areas for each aircraft type. In our 
squadron, we are lucky that the S-3B is a high-wing 
aircraft, and the horizontal stabilizers and wings are 
higher than most people. The S-3B has few areas that will 





N 


Cranials are not just for the flight deck. People who recognize 
their value always wear cranials when their feet leave the ground. 
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cause injuries besides wing pylons, which 90 percent of 
the time have drop tanks. 

Let’s consider the control surfaces on the F/A-18 
Hornets and the F-14 Tomcats scattered about the carrier. 
The fighters (along with the A-6 Intruders and EA-6B 
Prowlers) have eye-level surfaces with thin, sharp edges. 
These edges are invisible at that level. Along with ex- 
tended trailing-edge flaps on Hornets and wing racks on 
all of the birds, they are serious hazards to anyone around 
them. Next time you’re on FOD walkdown, take a look at 
how many aircraft surfaces can get you a quick trip to 
medical. 

To avoid injuries on the flight deck or hangar bay: 
Familiarize yourself with the different carrier aircraft and 
maintain a safe distance from them. Always wear your 
cranial. Use your flashlight, and hold an arm out if unsure 


about what is in front of you. < 
Lt. Dietz is an NFO with VS-29 
PH1 Robert Wilcox 
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Das Flammen Licht 


By LCadr. Uli Kesting, German Navy 


opened the hatch to the catwalk to be greeted by 

the warm, sunny Caribbean afternoon. As I 
manned my KA-6, I knew this would be a great day to 
pass gas. As a German Navy exchange pilot, having flown 
Starfighters and Tornados, I found flying Intruders off the 
steel deck challenging and exciting. 

We launched and proceeded to the overhead tanker 
pattern to relieve the off-going S-3 tanker. After an 
expeditious rendezvous, the S-3 extended the hose, and I 
fell back to the pre-contact position. I set all my switches 
to receive fuel and started to concentrate on the task of 
putting my probe into the basket. 

As I advanced the throttles, I caught a momentary 
glimmer out of the corner of my left eye. I retarded the 
throttles slightly, and scanned the instruments and warn- 
_ ing lights. Nothing abnormal there. So, I assumed it was 
sun glare. 

With that behind me, I advanced the throttles... there 
it was again! This time I saw that the sun glare was 
actually the left-engine fire light. I immediately retarded 
the throttles and secured the bleed-air isolation valves. 

















MASTER 


CAUTION 
PRESS TO RESET 














As we lagged behind the S-3, I told my BN we had a 
flickering left-engine fire light. He transmitted our 
problem over the radio, and we joined on the right side of 
the S-3. The fire light remained out, and the S-3 crew 
confirmed there were no other indications of fire. We 
decided to leave the engine at idle. 

We detached from the S-3 and started dumping gas, 
intending to recover immediately. Meanwhile, the radios 
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had come alive with chatter. It seemed everyone wanted 
to ask a question or give advice. Here I was, listening to 
English, thinking in German, and facing my first single- 
engine carrier approach with my vast experience of only 
20 traps. 

We continued to dump and set up for a six-mile 
Straight-in approach. Tower asked if we had secured the 
engine, and we replied we hadn’t. However, we didn’t tell 
Tower or paddles that we intended to keep the left engine 
at idle for the approach. We finished dumping and 
trapped. While we were in the wires, the fire light started 
to flicker, and we secured the engine. 

Upon reflection, I can think of a few things I would 
have done differently. The big question—should we have 
immediately secured the engine? Our decision to leave the 
engine at idle was based on the following: 

1. The fire light only flickered momentarily and 
remained out with the engine at idle. 

2. I had secured all bleed air from the left engine. 

3. There were no other signs of fire or bleed-air 
failure. 

4. It was a hot afternoon in the PROA, leaving a 
marginal capability for single-engine waveoff or bolter. 

5. A-6 fire detection systems have been known to give 
false indications. 

With these things in mind, I’ll let you decide if our 
choice was good or bad. 

The area I would have changed is communication. We 
should have conveyed our problem and intentions more 
clearly and concisely, which might have ended most of 
the radio chatter. Since we only communicated bits and 
pieces, people had to keep asking questions to get the big 
picture. As it turned out, paddles and the tower thought 
we would be shooting a normal dual-engine approach. 
Instead, we made the approach with one engine at idle, a 
fact paddles needed to know. 

The lesson from this experience is that it is imperative 
to explain the full extent of an emergency and indicate 
your intentions in detail. Yes, people removed from the 
problem should keep quiet, but the captain, the Air Boss, 
and paddles need to know every detail so they can assist 
your safe return. Through clear, concise communication, 
you can avoid the distractions of radio chatter and concen- 


trate on flying the aircraft. < 
LCadr. Kesting flew with VA-75 during his exchange tour. 
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By LCdr. Harry Robinson 


fter graduating from the ASO school in 

Monterey, I had the chance to look back at a 
personal close call from a previous tour. It was easy to 
apply the investigative techniques I'd learned to follow 
the chain of events. 





A 











Link 1: Maintenance. One engine and two prop 
changes, plus a couple of holes in the skin, were large 
tasks for Aircraft Division, which was often interrupted 
by ship’s security for weapons-handling drills, requiring 
our troops to vacate the hangar bay. 

After a few days with little progress, CAG Mainte- 
nance was pressing. Unfortunately, Hawkeye engine and 
prop changes take more time than the average jet-engine 
change. 

Link 2: The Schedule. Finally it looked as though 


the first airplane would be ready. After four days of work, 


it was being buttoned up. The sun was already retreating 
to the west, and the press was on to fly the FCF before 
sunset. We still had one last cycle with a Case 1 launch 
and recovery to go. Maintenance and the aircrew were 
told to be ready to make the launch. 
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Link 3: The Aircrew. For the last few days, the 
aviators could find no airborne relief from GQ and 
sucking rubber. Our scheduled crew consisted of deploy- 
ment-experienced first-tour lieutenants, just the right mix 
of seasoned “juniority” to get the flight out. We were 
getting irritable and were anxious to go flying. 

Link 4: CDI and QA. Before releasing the airplane, 
inspectors checked the repair work. They were told to 
finish up, as the aircrew would be walking soon. Though 
every component was properly removed and replaced, one 
extra item was left on the plane. Nothing simple to 
account for like a tool; this time a suppression lock for a 
mainmount strut lock that remained attached to the 
starboard main gear. Its purpose had been to prevent the 
strut from extending when the weight of the engine and 
prop were removed. This strut lock did not have a re- 
move-before-flight flag nor was it painted red (in fact, it 
was the same color as the strut). 

Link 5: The Man-Up. With the QA brief complete, 
we accepted the FCF checklist. We read the books, and 
Maintenance Control said that the airplane was still on the 
hangar deck awaiting an elevator run. We could preflight 
it down there. We found an unusual looking tow-tractor 
called a spotting dolly attached to the starboard 
mainmount. It would lift the aircraft by the mainmount 
and push it to the elevator. During the preflight, we all 
saw the strut lock, but it appeared to be part of the tow- 
tractor attachment. 

Link 6: Startup. We rode the brakes for the EL run. 
Once on the roof, we saw that the launch was already in 
progress. After a quick respot back to the Hummer Hole, 
we hurried through the checks and startup. 

As aircraft launched, more attention from the yellow 
shirts was apparent. We saw lots of guys pointing at their 
watches. We finally gave them a thumbs-up, and immedi- 
ately had the chocks and chains removed. 

Link 7: Final Checkers and Launch. It was an easy 
taxi to the bow cats with few airplanes left on deck. The 
troubleshooters and final checkers walked forward with 
us. We taxied right into the shuttle, went immediately into 
tension, did an extended power run up to verify engine 
parameters, and saluted. Whoosh... good end speed and 
clearing.turn. Gear and flaps up. Hey, what was that light 
in the gear handle and that barber pole on the starboard 
gear indicator? 
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Bitter End: Airborne Diagnosis and Recovery. The 
gear was stuck midway through its travel. Putting the gear 
handle down only got us a little motion, leaving the gear 
in an intermediate position, far short of down-and-locked. 
Since it was the starboard gear, we all had a bird’s-eye 
view from the back and were alarmed to see the strut- 
suppression lock attached. The lock kept the strut from 
extending, which prevented full deflection of the twist and 
torque links. With the benefit of our tower flower and the 
CO’s direction, we climbed to 10,000 feet overhead and 
put the gear handle back up. 

Picking up some knots downhill, we slapped the 
handle down and let the wind force push the gear down. 
We were elated to get a safe-gear indication, but even 
though the strut was vertical and locked, the tire was 
twisted outward approximately 30 degrees. The twist link 
had broken in two. It was time to go to the beach! 

We declared our emergency and requested an LSO. 
After describing our situation, we set up to dump gas 
down to maximum field-trap weight. However, we also 
broke the weight-on-wheels switch, disabling the fuel- 
dump circuit. After droning overhead the field for two 
more hours, giving many people the chance to see us, we 
finally set down for an uneventful trap. 
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PH2 Tracy Lee Didas 

The damage turned out to be minimal. A new twist 
link was a couple of hundred dollars, and after inspection, 
the tire turned out to be good. Our beach det had the 
airplane ready early the next morning, and REFTRA 
continued. 

Looking back, we had plenty of chances to prevent 
this incident. It would have only taken any one person to 
stand up and recognize where we were headed. 

Here are a few lessons. 

1. Don’t let the rush to get that hop out dis- 
tract you from doing your task right the first time. 

2. If something doesn’t look right on preflight, 
ask someone. Don’t settle for an “I don’t know.” 
Get an informed response. 

3. Avoid the feeling that “‘someone else is in 
charge.” As the aircrew actually signing for the 
plane, it’s your responsibility. Also remember, 
as long as you are a member of the team, you are 
responsible for everyone else. What you do affects 
all others, just as their action certainly will affect 


you. < 
LCdr. Robinson flies with VAW-123. 





Why Are We Doing 
a Pedal Turn 
on Spot 77? 


By Lt. Karl Ubellacker 


PHI (AW) Raymond H, Turner i! 
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I was like any other day in the Arabian Gulf 
at the height of the war. We had a 0400 
brief in the duty car en route to the message center at 

Manama, Bahrain, followed by a preflight for 
Redhawk 711 and a motivational dawn launch. 
Fresh out of the FRS, I was to be the left seater for 
the day’s mission. I had flown five days in a row, 
starting at 0400 and ending around 2000, just in time 
for the last chow call. As the only Navy CH-53E 
Super Stallions in theater, we were in high demand 
and always launched full of pax, mail and cargo. 


forward drift into the Huey tail rotor filling my 
windscreen. After applying what should have been 
enough power for takeoff, the HAC instructed, “Ease 
forward on the stick. Your tip path is too far aft.” 

With the brakes locked, the aircraft couldn’t roll 
backward as it should have, given the cyclic position. 
When I pushed the stick forward, the increased lift 
immediately raised the nose wheel off the deck, 
followed by a rapid tail swing right. 

The HAC shouted, “I’ve got it!” to which I 
reacted with an immediate release of the controls. I 
remember staring through the chin bubble 





On this particular mission, I was 
scheduled to fly with the most junior 
aircraft commander. Weather was VFR 
with the usual scud from Kuwait’s oil fires 
blowing south. We were on our last hit at 
sunset to deliver 10,000 pounds of mail 
and cargo to spot 7 on USS Tarawa. The 
HAC decided to pass the controls to me 
for takeoff, a task I felt comfortable with, 
despite my low time in model and being 
newly qualified in the CH-53E. It was my 
first from a ship at sunset, with the hori- 
zon quickly disappearing into the night. 

An H-1 was turning on spot 6 in front 
of us, a CH-46 was turning on spot 8 
behind us, and several CH-46s were 
folded and stacked next to Tilly on our 





straight up, 
keep a 
going, 
and don’t 
get vertigo!” 


as the white deck-edge scupper passed 
from left to right, then out of sight. The Air 
Boss screamed, “711, are you all right?” 

The instant the HAC took controls, he 
pulled the collective for all it was worth, 
commanding all 14,280 shaft horsepower 
to life. In seconds, we were airborne and 
away from our nightmare. With a calm and 
collected voice, the HAC reported, “Ops 
normal, five souls and four hours to 
splash.” 

Once safely en route, the crew chief 
informed us that our tail had come within a 
few feet of hitting the folded H-46s, a 
position well beyond the foul line. The 
second crewman commented, “I’ve never 








right. 

When the HAC passed the controls, the left 
pedal was six inches forward—for a CH-53E, a 
considerable distance! The normal positioning is 
neutral. I assumed that the left pedal was forward 
because of a large crosswind on landing. Using 
superior headwork and planning, I left the pedals in 
their adjusted position to be ahead of the game on 
takeoff. 

In the control couplings on a CH-53E, left pedal 
input also shifts the main rotorhead aft to counter 
added lift from the canted tail rotor. 

With takeoff checklists complete, the HAC gave 
the standard “new guy” advice: “Come straight up, 
don’t drift, keep a good scan going, and don’t get 
vertigo!” 

I had already moved the stick aft to prevent any 
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seen the flight deck scatter that fast.” 

I remained silent for the very long 175-mile 
journey south to Bahrain. I honestly thought I had 
nearly killed us and many others that day. The impor- 
tant lessons I learned that day, and pass on with vigor, 
are: don’t anticipate without knowing why, listen to 
the winds call, don’t just acknowledge them blindly, 
and if you’re unsure or uncomfortable with a situa- 
tion, tell the crew. 

Always center the controls to neutral before 
passing the aircraft to the other pilot. When I take the 
controls or a copilot takes the controls from me, I 
always check that they are neutral. It’s a team effort 
out there, and everyone has to help. 

A few days later, I returned to Tarawa, more than 


a little apprehensive, but all went well. < 
Lt. Ubellacker is assigned to HC-2. 
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Left to right: 1stLt. Pitchford, Capt 


Capt. J.A. Esquivel, USMC 
IstLt. J.K. Pitchford, USMC 
HMM (REIN)-268 


While escorting a mechanized 
convoy in support of Operation Re- 
store Hope, the crew of Dragon 34, 
an AH-1W, noticed fluctuations in the 
No.1 hydraulic system’s pressure, 
followed immediately by the loss of 
the No.1 system’s hydraulic pressure 
and hydraulic-assisted direction con- 
trol. 

While Capt. Esquivel (HAC) fought 
to regain control, 1stLt. Pitchford re- 
ferred to the PCL and read off emer- 
gency procedures. The HAC called 
the controller onboard USS New 
Orleans and declared an emergency. 
The ship reacted quickly and cleared 
the deck, while providing a 25-knot 
wind directly down the deck. Capt. 
Esquivel set up for a long, shallow, 
Straight-in approach to spot 7. He 
flew a single-hydraulic system ap- 
proach and landed. 
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Esquivel 


Postflight inspection found that a 


hydraulic-return line had failed, re- 


sulting in complete loss of fluid in 
the No.1 hydraulic system. << 


——— 


Left to right: Lt. Hubbell, Ens. Flood 


Lt. Joseph G. Hubbell 
Ens. Patrick J. Flood 
VT-6 


Lt. Hubbell (IP) and Ens. Flood 
(SNA) were returning from a FAM 
flight to NAS Whiting Field, where a 
1,500-foot overcast ceiling required 
TACAN approaches. 

During the approach, Lt. Hubbell 
retarded power to set the T-34C up 
for landing. However, a fuel-control 
unit failed and the engine advanced 
to maximum-power setting. 

The IP circled below the overcast 
at 220 knots. He secured the run- 
away engine, lowered the landing 


gear, and made a dead-enginé glide 
to the runway, which resulted in a 
safe landing and no damage to the 
aircraft or injury to the crew. 

Lt. Hubbell received the Navy 
Achievement Medal. < 
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Left to right: AW1 Redman, Lt. Furr, Lt. Sellers, Lt. Llobet 


Lt. Rodolfo Llobet 
Lt. Douglas W. Sellers 
Lt. Kevin M. Furr 
AW1 Daniel S. Redman 
VS-22 


While on acounter-narcotics mis- 
sion, this S-3B crew heard a call on 
guard. Lt. Llobet (pilot) followed the 
frequency change and heard 
Seawitch, a local area controller, 
passing information about a Cessna 
lost in the Caribbean. He offered as- 
sistance. 

Seawitch said that the Cessna pi- 
lot was squawking 7700, had prob- 
lems navigating, and had only 40 
minutes of fuel. The Cessna’s esti- 
mated position was 120 degrees 
from Roosevelt Roads, at 100 miles. 
The S-3 crew bustered 65 miles to 
the approximate position to start a 
ladder search. 

Meanwhile, an E-2C from USS 
Saratoga’s VAW-125 vectored the 
S-3 to the only air contact in the gen- 
eral search area, a northbound slow- 
mover. AW1 Redman (SENSO) used 
the Viking’s IFF interrogator to lock 
onto the air contact at 30 miles. Af- 
ter joinup, Lt. Sellers (COTAC) and 
Lt. Llobet quickly recognized the 
contact as another Cessna, not their 
target. 

The S-3 crew resumed their lad- 
der search, and within minutes, the 
E-2 found an intermittent 7700 
squawk 130 miles south of the S-3, 
at 6,500 feet. The Viking sped to the 
position, climbing to 14,000 feet. Lt 
Llobet suspected that this contact 
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was the right one, and he told 
Seawitch that he would lead the 
Cessna to St. Croix. He also coordi- 
nated preparations for a SAR with 
the Coast Guard, whose nearest unit 
would require more than eight hours 
to reach the area. 

AW1 Redman locked onto the 
Cessna and gave its pilots vectors. 
En route to the intercept, Lt. Furr 
(TACCO) considered what other pos- 
sible emergency airfields were 
nearby. He decided that St. Christo- 
pher was closer than St. Croix by 
10-15 miles. Lt. Sellers passed the 
new divert to Seawitch. Lt. Llobet 
finally spotted the Cessna and joined 
on the civilian aircraft while asking 
the E-2 to vector the Cessna 60 de- 
grees to the northeast for St. Chris- 
topher, which was 115 miles away. 
The Cessna’s pilot reported he had 
40 minutes of fuel remaining. 

Using full flaps, Lt. Llobet maneu- 
vered to maintain safe separation 
from the Cessna. Seawitch reported 
that St. Christopher would send a 
Coast Guard helicopter out to the 
Cessna. Lt. Furr and AW1 Redman 
located the island on the radar and 
also noted that there were no sur- 
face vessels between them and the 
island. 

Thirty miles from St. Christopher, 
the Cessna lost altitude and airspeed 
as it exhausted the right fuel tank, 
and its pilot switched to the left tank. 

The Cessna pilot made a steep 
approach to St. Christopher and 
landed with less than three gallons 
of total fuel. < 











BZs require an endorsement from the 
nominating squadron’s CO and the appro- 
priate CAG, wing commander, or MAG 
commander. In the case of helo dets, the 
CO of the ship will suffice. A 5-by-7-inch 
photo of the crew by a squadron aircraft 
should also accompany the BZ nomination. 
Please include a squadron telephone num- 
ber so that we can call with questions. 























Lt. Charles Mahon 
HT-18 


Lt. Mahon departed South Whit- 
ing Field on a familiarization flight. 
His aircraft was near maximum 
gross weight. En route, he gave his 
student a simulated inflight engine 
failure at 700 feet AGL. 

The student established the air- 
craft within parameters for autoro- 
tation, and Lt. Mahon took control 
at 300 feet to begin a wave-off. 

As he rolled the twist-grip and 
pulled the collective to initiate the 
power recovery, the low-rpm horn 
and light came on. 

Hearing the warning, Lt. Mahon 
ensured that the twist-grip was full 
open and again pulled collective. 
Again, the warning system 
sounded. 

Lt. Mahon realized that the en- 
gine had a problem with the fuel- 
control system and was still at idle. 
By now, he was at 150 feet and de- 
scending at 1,500 fpm. Lt. Mahon 
ran through procedures for an 
inflight engine failure and com- 
pleted a full autorotation without 
damage to the aircraft. << 





Four Hogs 


a 


hit the fleet right after all the CH-53s went down 

for bull-gear problems, so I didn’t fly much for 
about four months. Once we had enough aircraft flying, 
my squadron decided to fly coast-to-coast as a back-in- 
the-saddle cross-country. I was excited because I could 
finally get flight time and learn how to fly the “Big E” 
like a fleet aviator. 

The weather was VFR, but rain was forecast. I was 
Dash last in a flight of four. We left late because of 
maintenance problems, and then we had to turn around 
because the CMS custodian had all the keys to the safe in 
his pockets. He made some points with the CO. 

As we all know, big crisis always start with small 
problems. My first problem seemed trivial but annoying. 
My boom mike wouldn’t stay in front of my face. My 
HAC told the crew chief to fix it. After he tried tighten- 
ing, safety wiring, and taping, the crew chief wrapped 
duct tape around my whole head. This solution worked 
and everyone got a big kick out of the boot lieutenant with 
the duct-tape face. 
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Then, the HAC’s radio quit. I could hear and transmit, 
so we continued. Every time the HAC heard static, I 
would translate for him. Every time he wanted to transmit, 
I would do the talking. That was a good deal for me 
because I wasn’t usually allowed to use the radio. 

After an hour, the rain started to get heavy and the 
HAC told me to use the wipers. One new challenge after 
another. I had never seen the wipers in action and always 
wanted to try them. I was disappointed. They flailed back 
and forth, but the water seemed unaffected. In fact, I 
could barely see out the window. What a gyp. 

“Ice!” The window was quickly glazed over, and the 
crew chief reported that the sponsons were covered with 
ice. The other aircraft were icing up, too. I could hear the 
other aircrew complaining over the radio. I had a small 
triangle of clear window in the lower corner of the 
windscreen. 

Here we were—the HAC was deaf, dumb and blind— 
flying at 500 feet. I was at the controls, the most junior 
pilot in the squadron. I was hunched over peering through 
a four-inch square of clear glass, and I had duct tape 
wrapped around my head. 

I wasn’t scared. 

The ice got thicker. 

We turned on the windshield de-icer, but the ice 
stayed. The circuit breakers had been pulled to keep 
anyone from delaminating the windscreen. As an added 
measure of safety, someone had put a twist-tie on the 
circuit breakers to keep them out. 

The ice was getting thicker. 

I asked flight lead what to do. 

“Cut the ties,” he replied. That made sense, but the 
crew chief couldn’t find a knife. Someone tried his 
survival knife, but it was designed for use in a survival 
situation, not for preventing one; it didn’t cut worth beans. 

Teeth and nails didn’t work, either, and the ice got 
worse. My peep hole was almost gone. If we made an 
inadvertent IFR breakup, we were supposed to climb to 
1,000 feet, and no one wanted to do that. 

Finally, someone found a Swiss-Army knife and cut 
the ties. The circuit breakers went in, and the window 
cleared in about five seconds. We landed at our destina- 
tion as the freezing rain increased. 

The shutdown was another story with the helicopters 
sliding every which way. The crew had to stay inside 
because the rotors were slinging sheets of ice. 

By the time I reached the club for dinner, the power 
was out and the kitchen was closed. Even the can openers ~ 
were electric! I grabbed a can of tuna and went looking 
for the guy with the Swiss-Army knife. 

Capt. Longo is assigned to VT-10 and the Naval Aviation Schools 
Command. 
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Early (Cruise) 


Wakeup Call 


By Lt. Michael P. Baldwin 


fter flying aboard on Sunday and a 
A quick-and-dirty CQ, we were under 
way to Japan. A quick look at the 
flight schedule revealed that the only event that I 
was scheduled for was as a spare for a missile 
shoot. I checked to see who the “go” crew was and 
who would be briefing it. I was glad to see that 
it was one of our senior first-tour BNs. He 
would have the plan, tell us what we 
needed to do, and then they would go 
do it. I would have a little time to 
concentrate on my ground job and 
other things that had been falling by 
the wayside. 
I showed up at the ready room 
early to take a look at the SOE and 
get a good idea of what the mission 
was all about. It seemed like a simple 
enough plan: hold in place, drop some 
flares and get out of the way while the 
fighters shot their Sidewinders. I took a 
look at the TACMAN to get an idea of 
the delivery parameters and to see 
what it said about dropping flares. 
It never crossed my mind to 
look at authorized 
loads for the 
flares and pod 
that we were 
carrying. 
What 
usually 
happens with 
spares is that the more prepared you are to go the 
less chance you have that you will actually launch. 
Nevertheless, we found ourselves taking tension on 
cat 1. We launched, proceeded to our holding point 
and got set to do our thing. 
About this time the Boss told us that we had the 
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wrong fuze settings and couldn’t drop. My pilot 
and I were a little perturbed, but we aborted the 
mission. 
Once on deck, we found that we had launched 
with an unauthorized load. In the ready room, we 
were greeted with more good news: the skipper 
wanted to have a talk with all the 
members involved. Great, on 
cruise for three days and 
already we’re on the 
skipper’s hit list. 

After a very one-sided 
conversation in which the 
skipper expressed his 
concern and disappoint- 
ment that four of his air- 
crew could allow this to 

happen, I took a close look 
at the way that I prepared for 
my flights. Am I familiar 
enough with the plan that I 
could brief the flight if neces- 
sary? Do I know enough about 
what I am carrying on my 
plane to be certain of the 
delivery? The most 
important lesson 
is not to expect 
someone else to 
do the work for 
you. Get into 
the books 
yourself and 
make sure that what you are doing is correct. 
I feel that I am lucky. This incident happened 
early in the cruise and it was minor (no one got 


hurt), but it was a good eye opener. < 
Lt. Baldwin was with VA-145 at the time of this incident. He is currently 
assigned to VA-304. 
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By LCdr. Tom Ganse 


a to the fleet brought with it a whole 
new perspective. Not only was | a salty old 
guy now, I was a Salty old guy with a bag of A-7 
hours. I guess that made me feel obligated to tell 
scary stories to the Hornet youngsters. This story 


goes back a few years. All related hazards still exist, 


and they don’t favor any one community. 

No moon, no horizon, a real JO kind of night. I 
wasn’t scared, though, because I was well into my 
second cruise, it was an easy mission, and you can’t 
be scared and complacent at the same time. 
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So there I was, playing drone for a couple of 
Turkeys and an AIC controller, who needed _prac- 
tice. I guess they burned out quickly because they 
knocked it off after a couple of runs. There wasn’t 
much else for me to do (I’d left my stationery in my 
stateroom) so I headed back to the ship to get a few 
practice plugs. (It never ceases to amaze me what a 
naval aviator will do when he gets bored.) 

I came into the tanker circle like I’d done a hun- 
dred times before — about 500 feet low and doing my 
Linda Blair impersonation. I picked up my KA-6 
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buddies as a section of Prowlers slid toward them in 
the final throes of their rendezvous. No big deal — I’d 
seen it before. Despite the poor visibility, I had the 
situation suitcased, so I eased on up to the tanker’s 
altitude and pulled to work off the angles. The only 
unusual thing to report was that Texaco’s twirly 
wasn’t twirling. It was just lit. No biggie. Remem- 
ber, you can’t be scared and complacent at the same 
time. 

When I rolled wings level to set up for my next big 
play to get on bearing, the sight picture was a little 
different. The KA-6 had turned his twirly off because 
the lead Prowler was in the basket (with his twirly 
off, too) as the second Prowler hung out in a sucked 
but legal position waiting his turn. 

As I saw it then, there was no question in my mind 
that I was looking at that steady green twirly and 
maybe a Prowler’s port wing light, opposite circle. 

Did I mention how remarkably similar the angular 
difference is between a steady green twirly, a 
Prowler’s port wing light (opposite circle), and an 
Intruder’s port and starboard wing lights from about 
100 feet head on? Talk about near death experiences. 
And temporal expansion. 

I jammed the throttle forward and hauled back on 
the stick. I convinced myself I’d probably survive 
this one, but wasn’t very optimistic about the occu- 
pants of the cockpit that was about to smack into the 
bottom of my jet. I didn’t know whether to sweat, 
scream, cry, or something worse. The hair on the 
back of my neck never got a chance to stand up. 

Well, friends, I guess the angels just weren’t ready 
for me. Through no fault of mine, we missed. Of 
course, my buds in the Intruder practically had to do 
the old Tom Cruise negative-four-G pushover — with 
a Prowler in the basket. Airplanes went every which 
way in a spectacular fleur-de-lis. I casually recovered 
from what was now an extremely nose-high unusual 
attitude, tucked my tail between my legs and slunk 
away for about 20 minutes. Didn’t talk to anybody! 
Don’t know if I could have if I had tried. 

A whole set of questions came to mind. How was I 
going to face these guys? Maybe they didn’t see me 
(there was a brilliant thought!). Was the skipper 
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going to find out? CAG? Should I change my modex 
when I checked in with Marshal? Where was the 
nearest airfield that would accept a defector? 

After the recovery, I quickly did my paperwork and 
made a beeline for the Intruder’s paraloft. Facing up 
to these guys would be tough, but anything less would 
be sheer cowardice. They deserved a chance to vent 
their spleens. And maybe they could provide the 
pieces to explain how I got into this mess in the first 
place. 

I started having second thoughts as I heard some of 
the choice phrases flowing from the paraloft. Fortu- 
nately for me, the pilot and I were more than just 
professional acquaintances. We shared a great mutual 
respect. I don’t imagine the BN will ever develop 
that, though. 

If it weren’t for the seriousness of this business, 
the exchange that followed in the passageway might 
have had a comical touch. I let the pilot rant and rave 
about the idiot that almost killed them, and how they 
were going to track this guy down like a wanted 
criminal and do all kinds of nasty things to him. I told 
him that I really appreciated the fact that he felt he 
could confide in me his innermost feeling, then asked 
him if I could confide in him. I’ll never forget his 
look. It was kind of like he didn’t know whether to 
thank me for my honesty before or after he strangled 
me. 

So we talked about it. How did it happen? Even 
though the ultimate reason for this scare was an 
illusion, it turns out there were quite a few things that 
contributed to the illusion, from the tanker being 
slightly out of his circle to the steady twirly. 

Simply stated, it can happen to anyone at anytime. 
The best defense is a good offense, which implies you 
must be more than just a passenger every time you 
strap a jet on your back. 

And by the way, honesty really is the best policy. 
Don’t let a lesson go unlearned just because you think 
it might make you look bad. You’ll look a lot worse if 


people find out from some other source. < 
LCdr. Ganse now flies Hornets with VFA-113. He wrote Approach’s 
article of the year for 1993. 





‘Engine 


Isn't the Same By Lt. Terry Moran 


M previous squadron had disestablished, 
y and I had not flown very much in the 
last several months. I was a little behind the power 
curve as my new squadron completed its workup cycle 
and worked out the kinks nuggets usually have. 

We launched on a beautiful day from the SOCAL 
op area, topped off overhead the ship, and joined our 
division heading east. The airplane was heavy, with 
two Mk-83 inert bombs and drop tanks. 

As we descended into the target area, I heard a 
loud pop, accompanied by the left-engine stall warning 
light and aural tone. 

As the temperature was already climbing rapidly 
through 900 degrees C, I immediately shut down the 
engine. At first, we couldn’t call our flight lead as we 
dropped below and aft of the division. Eventually, he 
responded, detached from the strike, and chased us as 
we tried to restart the left engine. 

By this time, my RIO (a senior lieutenant com- 
mander) had retrieved his PCL and was asking me the 
condition of the left engine. We felt the stall might 
have been induced when I simultaneously pushed my 
nose over and moved the throttle, especially since we 
were at 29,000 feet and in a region of high probability 
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Nate Leong 


of a stall. However, we couldn’t restart the engine; 
there was no fuel-flow rise when I brought the throttle 
around the horn. Accordingly, we opted to land the 
airplane at the nearest divert, which happened to be 
24,000 feet directly beneath us. We moved to the 
single-engine landing portion of the PCL and ran 
through the steps as we descended in a right spiral over 
the field. I began dumping fuel while my RIO handled 
the radios. 

Since our left hydraulic system was being sus- 
tained by the right side via the hydraulic transfer 
pump, we lowered the landing gear normally. By this 
time, Center had relayed our emergency to Approach, 
and we indicated we would be making a short-field 
arrested landing to the duty runway. 

At this point, we were at 7,000 feet and five miles 
from the runway on an extended centerline, still 
dumping fuel. I was very anxious to get the airplane on 
deck as I feared I might shortly lose the combined- 
hydraulic system. My RIO suggested I make a 360 to 
lose some more altitude and begin a straight-in. It was 
here that I made a bad decision and said, “No, I can 
make it from here.” 

I secured the dump switch with about 10,000 
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of fuel still in the airplane, and I brought the right throttle 
to idle as I lined up my approach and nosed the airplane 
over. My speed was building as I lost altitude and rushed 
toward the landing threshold. With about two miles to go, 
I was at 2,500 feet and 170 knots, descending at more 
than 5,000 fpm. 

“No problem,” I thought, “I'll flare and feed in right 
rudder as we slow down.” 

As I rapidly calculated what to do to continue the 
approach, I realized I was feeling very uncomfortable. My 
attitude was depressed far below the horizon, and I 
couldn’t see the arresting-gear markers. I crossed the 
threshold at 500 feet and finally saw the gear 2,000 feet 
down the runway. I knew I was much too fast and still 
high, so I waved off, bringing the right throttle to military 
and raising the nose. 

A number of things happened. The addition of so 
much asymmetrical thrust immediately yawed the airplane 
left. By raising the nose to break my rate of descent, now 
at around 1,500 fpm, the airspeed fell off quickly, aggra- 
vating the left-rolling moment generated by the Tomcat’s 
adverse tendency to yaw. 

My angle of attack must have jumped to 17-18 units, 
perilously close to 20 units, the point at which directional 
stability becomes negative for a dirty-configured Tomcat. 
Flying at L/D Max generated a lot of drag, which put me 
on the back side of the power curve. These things hap- 
pened so quickly that I found myself looking through the 
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left quarterpanel windscreen at the ground as I tracked left 
to right in a peculiar crabbing motion. The nose felt like 
it was cocked way up and to the right, and I couldn’t see 
the ground on the right side. 

I knew I was in trouble. I put the stick forward as I 
leveled out, flying at 200 feet with the runway now visible 
well over to the right side. With the picture more easily 
discernible, I jammed my right foot on the rudder. The 
airplane responded by straightening out immediately and 
lowering its nose. I gingerly eased the airplane up and into 
a shallow bank at 180 knots and 2,000 feet. 

At the point in the waveoff where the right wing and 
nose came up, my RIO asked, “Hey, what’s going on, 
what are you doing?” When the aircraft momentarily hung 
up, he called, “Talk to me!” I had my hands completely 
full at this point, and not until I had fed in the proper 
controls could I squeeze out a breathless “I got it.” 

The subsequent approach and landing were quite 
unremarkable. My RIO and I talked long and hard about 
what had very nearly happened. My bad headwork began 
by not making another 360-degree turn to lose altitude 
and fuel. I continued making mistakes when I pressed the 
approach too far and mishandled the waveoff. I discov- 
ered that it is critically important to stabilize at the desired 
airspeed well in advance and have all the control inputs 
for a single-engine final approach in place. 

No less important is the crew coordination in such an 
emergency. We had not discussed any contingencies. I 
was very fortunate that my RIO did not immediately eject 
us when he heard no immediate reply and felt no immedi- 
ate change in aircraft attitude. A less-experienced RIO 
may not have taken the time to assess whether he was still 
in the ejection envelope. 

Finally, in a single-engine emergency, take your time! 
Get the feel of your new aircraft and be satisfied you can 
control an approach and waveoff. 

To me, the lessons learned are not limited to single- 
engine approaches and waveoffs. There is usually time to 
calmly evaluate an emergency and come up with the right 
game plan based on NATOPS, experience, and good 
judgment. < 


Lt. Moran served with VF-114 before its disestablishment. He is currently 
assigned to VF-211. 
This incident is not the first and won’t be the last time 


that an unanticipated aircraft response surprised an 
aircrew during an emergency approach. Single-engine 
waveoffs, high-AOA flight, asymmetrical thrust, aft- 
wingsweep landings, and a host of other malfunctions can 
critically reduce the margin for error. Chapter 11 of 
NATOPS contains a wealth of information to develop a 
successful emergency game plan.—LCadr. Marty Ledger, 
F-14 analyst, Naval Safety Center. 
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Re: “The Ice Fog Cometh 
(Nov ‘93) 


MCAS Kaneohe Bay, HI — In this 
article, a controller asks, “...Do you 
mean a contact approach?” The FAA 
ATC Handbook and the Airman’s 
Information Manual (AIM) are very 
clear in prohibiting such a statement. 
Quoting the FAA ATC Handbook, “It is 
not in any way intended that control- 
lers will suggest or initiate a contact 
approach to a pilot.” The controller 
made what I consider to be a serious 
error on this point. A pilot in a similar 
situation may well hear the response 
“unable, say intentions” to his request 
if he does not specifically request a 
contact approach. A clear statement 
requesting a contact approach will 
unambiguously get to the point and 
avoid a game of 20 questions in a tight 
spot. 

Sgt. Robert Zavala 
ATC SOMS 


Sgt. Zavala is correct, but in this 
incident, the pilot first requested a 
visual approach and the controller 
replied “Sorry, the field is not VFR. 
Do you mean a contact approach?” | 
have two questions: did the pilot 
confuse the contact approach with the 
visual approach, and why can’t 
controllers offer a contact approach? 
Let’s take a look at the definitions of 
both approaches. 

A contact approach involves an 
aircraft on an IFR flight plan, having 
an air-traffic control authorization, 
operating clear of clouds with at least 
one-mile flight visibility and a reason- 
able expectation of continuing to the 
destination airport in those conditions. 
The pilot may deviate from the instru- 
ment approach procedure and proceed 
to the destination airport by visual 
reference to the surface. This approach 
will only be authorized when the pilot 
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requests it and the reported ground 
visibility at the destination airport is at 
least one statute mile. 

A visual approach involves an 
aircraft on an IFR flight plan, operat- 
ing in VFR conditions under the 
control of an air traffic control facility 
and having an air-traffic authorization. 
The pilot may proceed to the airport of 
destination in VFR conditions. 

By definition, the one basic differ- 
ence between the two approaches is the 
visibility. Visual approaches require 
three statute miles (VFR) and contact 
approaches require one statute mile at 
the destination airport. This means you 
can fly a visual approach only in VFR 
conditions, but the contact approach 
can be flown under both VFR and IFR 
conditions. Thus, the pilot might have 
had the approaches mixed up when he 
requested the visual approach initially. 

Now, let’s look at what the AIM says 
about the roles of the pilot and con- 
troller, and responsibilities for a 
contact approach. 

Pilot: 

1. Must request a contact approach 
and make it in lieu of a standard or 
special instrument approach. 

2. Requesting the contact approach 
indicates that the flight is operating 
clear of clouds, has at least one statute 
mile visibility, and reasonably expects 
to continue to the destination airport in 
those conditions. 

3. Assumes responsibility for 
obstruction clearance while conducting 
a contact approach. 

4. Advises ATC immediately if 
unable to continue the contact ap- 
proach or if encounters less than one 
mile flight visibility. 

5. Is aware that if radar service is 
being received, it may automatically 
terminate when told to contact tower. 

Controller: 

1. Issues clearance for a contact 
approach only when requested by the 
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ment by the Naval Safety Center. 


pilot. Does not solicit the use of this 
procedure. 

2. Before issuing the clearance, 
ascertains that reported ground 
visibility at destination airport is at 
least one mile. 

3. Provides approved separation 
between the aircraft cleared for a 
contact approach and other IFR or 
special VFR aircraft. When using 
vertical separation, does not assign a 
fixed altitude, but clears the aircraft at 
or below an altitude which is at least 
1,000 feet below any IFR traffic but 
not below Minimum Safe Altitudes 
prescribed in FAR Part 91.119. 

4. Issues alternative instructions if, 
in his judgment, weather conditions 
may make completion of the approach 
impracticable. 

This tells me that the safety of flight 
might be jeopardized if the controller 
should solicit the contact approach in 
IFR conditions. Also, since the pilot is 
responsible for obstruction clearance, 
the controller could put the pilot in a 
precarious position if he is not familiar 
with the field by soliciting a contact 
approach. 

Bottom line: pilots can request but 
controllers can’t solicit! 


ACCM D.G. Faudie 
Air Traffic Control analyst 
Naval Safety Center 


NAS Corpus Christi — Does the 
Naval Safety Center get fan mail? Just 
in case you guys ever feel like you’re 
banging your head against the counter 
in Maintenance Control, here is a quick 
note to let you know that what you do 
is important and that it does make a 
difference. 

As a new T-34C instructor, I found 
myself in a situation just like the one 
described in a recent Approach article. 
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While on the return leg of an out-and- 
in for an RI-18/19, this article came to 
mind at 8,000 feet. A little voice told 
me that I had better check the weather 
back at Corpus. We had left there early 
in the evening and flown to College 
Station, with a DD-175-1 that forecast 
VFR for the entire flight. 

The story I read was by an A-4 
instructor. He and his student were 
flying in south Texas during the winter 
and his destination was socked in. (It 
was Corpus Christi.) So was his 
alternate, Kingsville. He barely lived 
to talk about it. 

We called Center and asked for the 
weather. They said everything in and 
around Corpus Christi was at mins or 
below, and NAS Corpus was below 
PAR mins. 

I was glad that I had read the story 
and that it stuck in my brain well 
enough to remind me at just the right 
time. My student was glad that I 
remembered it, too, and admitted to 
having learned a great lesson. 

We promptly turned around and 
returned to College Station where we 
got a hotel room very late at night. 

Thanks for what you do. It makes a 
big difference! 

Capt. G.M. Cluck, USMC 
VT-27 


Thanks for the kudos. We always 
appreciate hearing when our readers 
have an experience that they can relate 





directly to something they read in 
Approach. 

Capt. Cluck is referring to “I Might 
Actually Lose This One!” in the 
October 1993 issue. — Ed. 


Re: “Cold Water, Cold 
Cots, Cold Food...We’re 
Outta Here” (January '94) 


FPO AP 96601—Y our editorial 
comments with this article prompted 
some engaging discussion in my 
wardroom. 

As you correctly said, pilot error 
continues to be the major cause of 
most mishaps. Thankfully, the days of 
naval aircraft regularly suffering 
catastrophic mechanical failures and 
falling out of the sky are gone. How- 
ever, all the advances in technology 
won’t save the operator when he or she 
has a mental lapse. One of the most 
valuable tools we have to combat this 
problem is a forum like Approach. 

I strongly disagree with those who 
would censor certain articles for 
publication to prevent a little embar- 
rassment. I would also argue that by 
not publishing such stories, you are 
doing the aviation community a greater 
disservice. If the magazine’s mission is 
to stimulate thoughtful debate, then 
publishing articles like this one is 
exactly what’s needed. 





I am confident that our aircrews are 
the best trained and most capable that I 
have seen in my 17-year career. More 
importantly, however, they are smart 
enough to know that imitation (of 
stupidity) is not the sincerest form of 
flattery. Sharing one’s experiences, 
including the occasional lapse in good 
judgment, is a basic tenet that we 
preach to our aviators from the day 
they report to flight training. 

I do not believe that we have 
become so concerned with appearances 
these days that we will fail to live up to 
this standard. The notion of “better 
dead than look bad” has no place in our 
business, and we owe it to ourselves to 
take advantage of every instrument at 
our disposal to dispel it. 

Cdr. R.B. Grahlman 
Commanding Officer 
HS-14 


We were a little surprised at the 
lack of reaction from our readers to 
this story. We thought you’d at least 
want to know what happened to them. 

Thanks, skipper, for your apprecia- 
tive comments, and we hope that we 
will see a few more responses in the 
coming months.—Ed. 





Note: Lt. Nick Kaiser of VA-34 took 
the photo on page 17 of the March 
issue of a Blue Blaster A-6 dropping 
Snakeeyes. 














Vultures’ Row 


This list includes Flight, Flight-Related and Ground Class A Mishaps during FY-94. 


Classifications and descriptions are subject to change. 
COMMAND DAY; NIGHT FATAL FLIGHT REGIME; LOCATION 
HMM-163 1 Takeoff; at sea 
HMM-268 Towing, aircraft fell overboard (AGM); at sea 
VMA-231 Birdstrike during low-level; Raleigh, NC 
VFA-106 Aborted takeoff; Whiting Field, FL 
F-14A VF-84 Training flight; Currituck Sound, NC 
F/A-18A VMFA-115 Air-to-air intercept; at sea 
HH-46D HC-6 Amphibious SAR support; at sea 
F-14, F/A-18 VF-103, VFA-81 Midair (not same flight) 
T-2C VT-23 Midair during formation training flight 
HH-46D HC-6 Controlled ditching at sea 
F-14D VF-11 Crashed at sea 
EA-6B VMAQ-3 During FCLPs, aircraft hit ground. Possible bird ingestion 
CH-53D HMH-363 Hit trees/ground after takeoff 


AIRCRAFT 
UH-1N 
UH-1N 
AV-8B 
F/A-18D 


DATE 
7 Oct 
14 Oct 
15 Oct 
29 Oct 
18 Nov 
17 Dec 
10 Jan 
12 Feb 
17 Feb 
18 Feb 
22 Feb 
8 Mar 
12 Mar 
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Smoking 
is the Category 


The cause of 85 percent of lung cancer cases in 
men and 75 percent in women. 


The cause of 81 million lost workdays every year, 
and $65 billion a year in medical costs and lost 
productivity. 

The most effective way to quit smoking. 

The second most effective way. 


The most vehement opponents of smoking. 


The description of a nonsmokers exposure to 
cigarette smoke. 


Gas produced by smoke that interferes with the 
transportation of oxygen from the lungs to the 
tissues. 


This poisonous alkaloid is the chief active principle 
eo) (e)e)-(neer 


A alts ole)isve)alelecm ie 0 lle m sue l-\-10-towr- Maalcatalele me) 
capital punishment and is also found in cigarettes. 


This acidic compound is uséd as a disinfectant 
and is found in cigarettes. 


This poisonous gas is used extensively in chemical 
laboratories and is found in Cigarettes. 


This poisonous form of alcohol is used in anti- 
frees, rocket fuel, synthetic dyes and cigarettes. 


ABalisme]celelomat-tomcalomaliejel-.-)0 c-l(-s om lUlalemer-leler=1y 
when working in the presence of hazardous 
substances such as asbestos, cyanide and lead. 


aval Safety Center 
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The Answer: 
What is...? 


Cigarette smoking 





Smoking 


Cold turkey 


Cut down 
Ex-smokers 


Involuntary 


Carbon monoxide 


Nicotine 


Hydrogen cyanide 


Phenol 
Hydrogen sulfide 


Methanol 


Smokers 


Poster idea contributed by 
LCdr. M.C. Green, VQ-4, NAS Patuxent River 


